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THE RHETORICAL STRUCTURE OF THE ENCOMIA 
OF CLAUDIUS CLAUDIAN 1 

By Lester B. Struthers 

THE most casual reader of the laudatory poems of Claudius Clau- 
dian can hardly fail to observe with what similarity of plan the 
various panegyrics were constructed. In his encomia the same divi- 
sions appear again and again, each time in almost the same order. It 
is the purpose of this paper to examine those poems in the light of the 
information given by the extant rhetorical treatises and to demonstrate 
how consistently Claudian follows the precepts of the rhetores. 

The history of the inception and development of encomiastic writ- 
ing and the general characteristics of epideictic literature have been so 
carefully discussed elsewhere that it has seemed unnecessary to treat 
these subjects anew. 2 It will be sufficient, perhaps, to call to mind the 
fact that the praise of a man's deeds is the natural kernel around which 
the formal panegyric developed. Before the Sophists and Aristotle, the 
origins of the panegyric are to be seen in Simonides, in Bacchylides, 
and in Pindar. These origins the Sophists studied as a basis for their 
work. Isocrates really developed the encomium as a literary genre by 
such innovations as the use of prose, the treatment of contemporary 
events, and the introduction of a man's deeds (7rpd£«s) as the founda- 
tion for the praise of his moral character. This last innovation is 
highly important, for all the rhetores who follow Isocrates define the 
panegyric as the laudation of an individual based on his deeds. 

Having determined the aim of a panegyric, the various rhetores turn 
to the treatment of the separate heads, or totoi, of an encomium. They 

1 I should like to take this occasion to express my gratitude to Professor Clifford 
H. Moore of Harvard University for the many valuable suggestions which he made 
when I was working on the doctorate thesis of which this article is in part an 
abridgment. 

s Cf. T. C. Burgess: Epideictic Literature, Chicago, 1902, in Studies in Classical 
Philology, Univ. of Chicago, iii, 89-142. 
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arrange these in differing orders, often omitting some of them. 1 The 
main topics or divisions are given in the most thoroughly tabulated 
form by Aphthonius in his brief treatment of kyic&fuov: 2 

I. Tpooi/xtav 



II. ykvos 



III. avarpotfrr] 



IV. irpai-us 

(t6 fityi.<TTov Ke<f>&\au)v) 



V. (TVyKplUK 

VI. lir'Choyos 




awfia 



j avSpeia 
\<t>p6vi]cns 

iK&KKos 
TCLXOS 
p&ixri 
(5vva<TT(ia 
ttXoutoj 
<t>i\oi 



From a comparison of the arrangements of the headings which the 
several rhetores give, it is clear that the ordinary encomium of a per- 
son included these following eight rbiroi which, for the sake of avoid- 
ing repetition, will be treated here most briefly. Each one will receive 
more detailed discussion in that place where its relation to Claudian's 
panegyrics is handled. 

i. irpoolnvov. — The author will employ in his introduction any- 
thing which the subject suggests. 3 

2. ykvos. — Under this heading it is fitting to deal with the ancestry 
of the person praised, his city, country, and race. 

1 I am indebted to the article by T. C. Burgess, mentioned above, for this dis- 
cussion of the t<5itoi and their arrangement. 

2 Cf. Rhetores Graeci, ed. L. Spengel. Leipsic, 1853, ii, 36, 37 ff. 
* Cf. Nicolaus Sophista (Spengel, iii, 479, 27). 
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3. fkveois. — At this point an encomiast should describe any note- 
worthy fact preceding or attending the birth of the person who is the 
object of the encomium, as, for example, an omen, a dream, or an 
oracular promise that the child would become illustrious. 1 

4. ava.Tpo<t>'i). — Here come the accomplishments of youth, especially 
those which give " early indications of character, love of learning, 
natural ability, special aptitudes." 2 

5. iirirndtvixaTa. — Menander says that under this topic the author 
should set forth those acts which imply choice and so reveal character 
apart from Trpciijeis a/yoivioTiKai? It is evident that the £inTij5e&juaTa 
and the 7rpd£e« have much in common. In fact, if there were no acts 
implying choice and thus revealing character, there could hardly be 
any deeds of such importance as to be the foundation for the praise of 
a man's moral character. 

The term imTridevnaTa has also an extended meaning, that of one's 
profession, as is clear from Anon, ad Aphthonium: 4 kitir-qheiiiaTa pic 
1} rod /3iou dtp&ns, olov oti etkero arpaTtvecdai. 

6. Tpa£e«. — Under this caption the author will discuss, in two 
great divisions, the deeds of the person praised, those of war and those 
of peace. All of his deeds are not to be given nor are they to be told 
chronologically, but are to be selected and arranged to illustrate the 
Socratic virtues, avfpda, biKaioo-bvi), <Tw<j>po<xvvq, <t>p6vtj(xi,s. 

The writer must bear in mind a principle upon which Aristotle in- 
sists: 5 that inasmuch as the purpose of an encomium is to portray the 
character of the person praised, the author must examine the princi- 
ples actuating the irpdi£eis and show an underlying moral purpose. 6 

1 Quintilian, Inst. Oral. 3, 7, 11; see also Nicolaus Sophista (Spengel, iii, 480, 
3i ff.); Menander (Spengel, iii, 371, 3); Hermogenes (Spengel, ii, 12, 8). 

2 Cf . Doxopater (Walz, Rhet. Gr. ii, 429, 27) : r) Si ivarpo<l>^ ri\v valbtvaw nal 
T ijv Ik tralSoiv As avSpas StjXoc irp6o&ov. Cf. also Menander (Spengel, iii, 371, 18 ff.). 

3 Spengel, iii, 384, 20: lirmjStfyiOTa ybp '(otw ivSai-is toC fJOovj Kal ti}s irpoaipiotas 
t&/ ivSpwv &v€v irpal;cu>i> i.ywvurTucwv. Cf. also, Spengel, iii, 372, 4, and Doxopater 
(Walz, Rhet. Gr. ii, 431, 32); Theo (Spengel, ii, no, 7); Nicolaus Sophista (Spengel, 
iii, 481, 10); Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 3, 7, 15. 

4 Walz, Rhet. Gr. 43, 23. Cf. also Hermogenes (Spengel, ii, 12, 16); Aphthonius 
(Spengel, ii, 36, n); Doxopater (Walz, Rhet. Gr. ii, 429, 31); Menander (Spengel, 
iii, 332, 21). 6 De Arte Rhetorica, 1367 b, 21. 

6 Cf. Burgess, p. 124. For the whole subject of the Trpdjas see Menander 
(Spengel, iii, 372, 25 ff.); Theo (Spengel, ii, in, 12 ff.); Aristotle, De Arte Rhetorica, 
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7. aiiy/cpicis. — The rhetores describe two kinds of comparison, 
the general (aiiy/cpicis TiKaoTarq) and the incidental (o-£>7Kp«m 
fitpucij). In the general comparison, an entire subject is compared 
with one of like magnitude, as the reign of one king with the reign of 
some earlier king, or the career of one statesman with the career of 
another. 1 In the incidental comparison, one phase of the subject or a 
single quality is likened to some other. 2 Of these, the avyKpiais reXei- 
oTaTrj is more properly a tokos; the obyKpiois tiepiKri, although a 
device highly recommended by the rhetores for this part of an enco- 
mium, may also be used in any one of the tottol. 

8. kriKoyos. — As with the Tpooifiiov, the nature of this topic 
depends much upon the subject matter of the encomium. Often the 
author summarizes the deeds already discussed and urges others to 
imitate them. A fitting conclusion is a prayer that the gods may give 
an ample blessing to the person praised and to all other men. 3 

Great freedom is allowed in the use of these eight Tbwou The rhe- 
tores indicate that the social and political status of the person praised, 
the importance of his deeds, and the circumstances attending the oc- 
casion for the encomium will determine which of the subdivisions are 
to be treated more fully. If necessary, one or more of the tottol may 
be omitted. 4 

So many writers 6 previous to the fourth century of our era wrote 
panegyrics in prose, following the precepts of the rhetoricians, that 
often the fact that many encomia were written in verse escapes notice. 
For instance, among writers of Latin verse, there is Anser, who wrote 
the praises of Antony. Lucius Varus composed a panegyric of Augustus. 
Some maintain that Tibullus was the author of an extant panegyric 
of Messala. Several of the Silvae of Papinius Statius are of the same 

1367 b, 21 ff.; Anon, ad Aphthon. (Walz, Rhet, Gr. ii, 44, s); Doxopater (Walz, 
Rhet. Gr. ii, 433, 10 ff.), Nicolaus Sophista (Spengel, iii, 481, 17); Plato, Menex. 
237 A; Anaximenes (Spengel, i, 225, 24); Quintilian, Inst, Oral. 3, 7, 15; Aphtho- 
nius (Spengel, ii, 36, 5) ; Julianus, Or. i, 4c, R. 

1 Menander (Spengel, iii, 376, 31 ff). 

2 Menander (Spengel, iii, 377, 5). 

3 Doxopater (Walz, Rhet. Gr. ii, 434, 13); Aphthonius (Spengel, ii, 36, 18); 
Menander (Spengel, iii, 377, 28; 422, 3). 

4 Menander (Spengel, iii, 370, 9) : hb.v hi ni/re 1} varpls /itjre t6 Wvos Tvyx&m **■ 
plffk&rTov, icfrijcras flip tovto. 

* See Burgess, pp. 130 ff. 
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genre. In the time of Constantius the poet Nazarius sang the praises 
of Eunomia. Naturally poets, when planning their poems, turned for 
suggestions both to the writers of panegyrics in prose and to the works 
of those rhetores who expounded the principles of the encomium. A 
consideration of Claudian's use of these precepts proves to be an inter- 
esting study. 1 

Of Claudian's life we know little. He seems to have come originally 
from Alexandria. 2 In his earlier years he wrote in Greek, and became 
known as a writer of Latin verse only after coming to Rome. He at- 
tached himself to wealthy Romans, like the sons of Probus, whose 
kindness he acknowledges by the Panegyricus Dictus Probino et Olybrio 
Consulibus (395 a.d.), which is his first published poem in Latin. Soon 
he won the favor of Stilicho, who brought him to the court. Through 
a letter from Serena, Stilicho's wife, Claudian was successful in his suit 
of a wealthy lady. After the composition of the Panegyricus de Sexto 
Consulatu Honorii Augusti (404 a.d.) he disappears, and we cannot 
determine whether he retired to Alexandria at that time, or died sud- 
denly, or survived until the fall of Stilicho in 408 a.d. 

Of his major poems the greater part are panegyrics and invectives, 
written with talent but with remarkable servility towards his benefac- 
tors. In addition to the two laudations mentioned above, this study 
will deal with the Panegyricus de Tertio Consulatu Honorii Augusti, 
Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatu Honorii Augusti, Panegyricus Dictus 
Manlio Theodoro Consuli, Laus Serenae, and Laus Herculis? 

A. Hpooliuov. 

Aristotle defines the prooemium as oSoxofyeris t£ «r«Wi. 4 Anaxi- 
menes teaches that the orator ought so to introduce his subject as to 

1 Cf . Lohrisch, H. : De Papinii Statii Silvarum Poetae Studiis Rhetorkis, Halis 
Saxonum, 1905. 

2 Cf. Carm. Min. 19 and 22. 

3 I have given the three books of the De Consulatu Stilichonis careful considera- 
tion, but inasmuch as this poem illustrates no principle of the rhetores which is not 
fully illustrated in the poems just named and, furthermore, does not present any- 
striking exceptions to the formula on which the other encomia are based, I shall not 
attempt to treat it in its entirety in this article. 

1 De Arte Rhetorka, 1414 b, 21. 
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captivate the minds of his audience and make them eager for it. 1 From 
the treatise of Longinus 2 it is clear that the material of the prooemium 
ought to be drawn from the subject matter of the panegyric. 

The prooemia with which Claudian commences his several pane- 
gyrics on consulships are 6&>xoiij<7«s in the full sense of the word; 
they all introduce the subject in hand precisely. To offer a single 
example, the poet begins the Panegyricus Dictus Probino el Olybrio 
Consulibus with the following invocation (vv. 1-7) : 

Sol, qui flammigeris mundum complexus habenis 
Volvis inexhausto redeuntia saecula motu, 
Sparge diem meliore coma crinemque repexi 
Blandius elato surgant temone iugales 
Efflantes roseum frenis spumantibus ignem. 
lam nova germanis vestigia torqueat annus 
Consulibus, laetique petant exordia menses. 

These verses are a fitting introduction to the poem. They announce 
the subject and lead up skilfully to the encomium proper. Note how 
neatly the poet turns to the next roxos, the yevos: 

Scis genus Auchenium, nee te latuere potentes 
Amniadae; nam saepe soles ductoribus illis 
Instaurare vias et cursibus addere nomen. 

But by no means does he observe in this prooemium the principle upon 
which Longinus puts emphasis, namely, that the material of the pro- 
oemium ought to be drawn from the subject matter of the panegyric. 
In fact, he does no more than invoke the Sun and skilfully join this 
invocation to the subject in hand. 

Better workmanship is seen in the Panegyricus de Tertio Consulate 
Honorii, written a year later. For here Claudian describes the rites 
and ceremonies for the inauguration of a consul, purposing thus to in- 
troduce the praise of the consul himself (w. 1-12): 

Tertia Romulei sumant exordia fasces 
Terque tuas ducat bellatrix pompa curules; 
Festior annus eat cinctusque imitata Gabinos 
Dives Hydaspeis augescat purpura gemmis; 

1 Spengel, i, 214, 9 ft". 

s Spengel, i, 327, 21: &n $(i tA. trpooi\u.a iv rots iravijyvpiKott hi rijs SXijs crx&ws 
rou Myov \afif3avav. See also Nicolaus Sophista (Spengel, iii, 479, 28). 
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Succedant armis trabeae, tentoria lictor 
Ambiat et Latiae redeant ad signa secures, 
Tuque o qui patrium curis aequalibus orbem 
Eoo cum fratre regis, precede secundis 
Alitibus Phoebique novos ordire meatus, 
Spes votumque poli, quern primo a limine vitae 
Nutrix aula fovet, strictis quem fulgida telis 
Inter laurigeros aluerunt castra triumphos. 

The poet uses similar material in almost the same way in the prooem- 
ium (w. 1-17) of the Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatu Honorii, where 
he begins: 

Auspiciis iterum sese regalibus annus 
Induit. 

The use of the year and the consulship as material for the prooemium 
is found also in the following verses from the Panegyricus de Sexto 
Consulatu Honorii, although it is not so apparent as in the instances 
already given. 

Aurea Fortunae Reduci si templa priores 
Ob reditum vovere ducum, non dignius umquam 
Haec dea pro meritis amplas sibi posceret aedes 
Quam sua cum pariter trabeis reparatur et urbi 
Maiestas: neque enim campus sollemnis et urna 
Luditur in morem, species nee dissona coetu 
Aut peregrina nitet simulati iuris imago. 
Indigenas habitus nativa palatia sumunt, 
Et, patriis plebem castris sociante Quirino, 
Mars Augusta sui renovat suffragia campi. 
Qualis erit terris, quem mons Euandrius offert 
Romanis avibus, quem Thybris inaugurat, annus ? 

Should anyone ask why the poet has dwelt less insistently on the 
year and the consulship in this prooemium, he will find the answer 
in the prooemium itself. For if one compares it with that of the 
Panegyricus de Tertio Consulatu Honorii Augusti, he will see that 
besides treating these familiar topics, this introduction indicates that 
Honorius has done something noteworthy. Under the capable general 
Stilicho the Roman forces had halted the barbarian invaders at Pol- 
lentia and the senate had thereupon called upon Honorius, then twenty 
one years of age, to celebrate a triumph at Rome and to accept the 
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consulship for the sixth time. Although the entire success of the cam- 
paign had been due to Stilicho, the poet was able, because the contest 
had taken place while Honorius was emperor, to draw the material for 
his prooemium from it. He had written the Panegyricus de Tertio 
Consulatu during the first year of Honorius' rule, when the emperor 
was only twelve years old. Honorius was only fourteen when the 
Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatu appeared. At that time he naturally 
had done nothing which Claudian could praise, nothing from which he 
could draw the material for a prooemium. Hence in these two poems 
it pleased the poet to write chiefly about the year and the consulship, 
but in the prooemium to the Panegyricus de Sexto Consulatu he deals 
with deeds actually accomplished under Honorius' rule, deeds upon 
which he enlarged in the poem itself. 

The question which he asks about the year at the end of the prooe- 
mium serves merely to connect this introduction with the rest of the 
poem. We should, however, note the smooth transition which the poet 
makes when he uses as a connecting link the same material which 
formed the basis of his earlier prooemia. He asks (w. 11-12): 

Qualis erit terris, quern mons Euandrius offert 
Romanis avibus, quern Thybris inaugurat, annus ? 

and continues (vv. 13-17): 

Quamquam omnes, quicumque tui cognominis, anni 
Semper inoffensum dederint successibus omen 
Sintque tropaea tuas semper comitata secures, 
Hie tamen ante omnes miro promittitur ortu, 
Urbis et Augusti geminato numine felix. 

In the Panegyricus Dictus Manlio Tkeodoro Consult and in the Laus 
Serenae, as in the De Sexto Consulatu Honorii, Claudian had more im- 
portant material for the prooemium than that which he used in his 
earlier poems. 1 The introductory verses of the Panegyricus Dictus 
Manlio Theodoro Consuli describe the goddess Virtue, who needs not 
the plaudits of men, but dwells in proud seclusion apart from the con- 
fusion of the world's daily strife. Nevertheless Honor seeks her out. 

1 I omit the discussion of this statement in so far as the Laus Serenae is concerned. 
The reader will admit the truth of it if he compares the subject matter of the prooe- 
mium (w. 1-33) with that of the rest of the poem. 
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So, frequently, throughout the history of Rome, worthy men have been 
called to office from the quiet of their country estates. Following these 
general statements comes a direct and personal application of them. 
Manlius, after having filled various offices most creditably, had with- 
drawn to the country to devote himself to his hobby, scientific re- 
search. He is now summoned from his retirement to receive the high- 
est honor which the state can confer, the consulship. 

The material for this prooemium is distinctly drawn from the lauda- 
tion proper. There the poet praises Manlius for his several virtues, 
for the public offices which he has held, the deeds of war which he has 
performed, and the upright and equitable judgments which he has 
pronounced, and his scientific interest in natural phenomena. We may 
note further how fully this prooemium meets Anaximenes' requirement, 
in that it so well attracts the reader's mind to the main subject, the 
laudation of that Manlius Theodorus, qui culmen virtutis honorisque 
tenet. 1 

From the preceding it is clear that Claudian follows the prescriptions 
of the rhetores concerning the general construction of prooemia. Let 
us examine next his use of certain other special precepts. 

Doxopater writes: 2 v6imk kirrl rots kyKu>iJ.ia£ov<n iiel^ova tov oikciou 
X6701) ad 6/j.okoyelv rfjv irapaKdiikvijv vir6$e<ru>. Kal tovto eOpois p.b> /cat 
t6v MevavSpov 3 a> tQ irepl hn&eiKTix&v avrov j3i/3Xicj3 SiSaaKovra Kal robs 
iyKiOfit-a^ovras hi airaai <rx«5dv rots iyKca^lois toutcj) xp&p-kvovs. 

But Claudian evinces such modesty only in two poems. In the 
Panegyricus Dictus Probino et Olybrio Consulibus he says (w. 55-60) 
that he could not tell of Probus' deeds, even if he should speak with a 
hundred mouths, nor could he, were a hundred Phoebuses to inspire 
him. 4 

1 Cf. p. 54. 

8 Walz, Rhet. Gr., ii, 449, 33. 

3 Menander (Spengel, III, 368, 10) : Sn KaSfjKas iavrdv els 4740x0 oi frfrSiov KaTopSo>$fj- 
vai X67<[). And Spengel, iii,369, 7: Srav ai(ri<TeoK Ivcko. irapaXapffamiTai., \rppa Sevripav 
irpooip.lav kvvoias i) airo 'Opijpov rijs neyaXocjxtivLas, mi rafrnjs hoptjs kSeiro 17 virbBans, % 
airo 'Opticas tov KaXXtiire/s rj bird t&v Moww avTuv, Sti juoXis av Kal aBreu irpis 
at;iav ttjs birof)k<r£u>s tiTriiv 45w^0i)<rai', Bpxos Si ovoiv km\u« Kal ijjiias kyx^pijtrai. Tpis 
50vap.Lv. 

* To be sure, these lines do not occur in the prooemium of the panegyric itself, 
but in a second prooemium by which Claudian introduces the deeds of Probus the 
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With equal modesty Claudian writes in the prooemium of the De 
Consulate Stilichonis (i, 10-16): " Indeed, I could more readily heap 
Pelion upon Ossa than hope to tell of so many deeds in one poem. For 
if I wished to omit some of them, whatever I left out would be the 
more important. Shall I sing of the accomplishments of his youth ? 
His latest acts compel my attention. Shall I laud his justice ? His 
glory in arms shines more brightly." ' 

In the introductory verses of the Laus Serenae the poet seems at 
first to imply that he has hardly sufficient ability to handle his subject, 
for he rebukes his Calliope for having so long delayed to crown Serena 
with Pierian garlands, and asks his Muse if she thinks her offering too 
insignificant a gift for one queen to make to another. 

But with characteristic confidence 2 he continues the exhortation 
with the following description of the garlands: 

Sed floribus illis, 
Quos neque frigoribus Boreas nee Sirius urit 
Aestibus, aeterno sed veris honore rubentes 
Fons Aganippea Permessius educat unda: 
Unde piae pascuntur apes et prata legentes 
Transmittunt saeclis Heliconia mella futuris. 

Nowhere in the prooemia to his other panegyrics does Claudian con- 
fess that he is unable to treat the subject fittingly, nor, even for the 
sake of rhetorical ornamentation, feign that such is the case. He does, 
however, apply another precept of the rhetoricians frequently. Me- 
nander writes: 3 dlov cos &v el Xeyoijuev cJcnrep di Tt\ayovs aweipov 
rots d4>da\p.ois pJerpov owe ecrrt \afiuv ovria /cat /3acriX«os eixprmiav \6y(p 
TtpCKafitlv ov pfrSiov. That our poet seldom fails to indicate the 
magnitude and importance of his subject, anyone who reads the pro- 
father of the consuls. They are entirely relevant to this discussion, however, for 
Claudian has drawn the material for the rp&£as of this poem from Probus' deeds 
Cf . pp. 80 ff. 

1 Cf. alsow. 138 ff.: 

Singula complecti cuperem; sed densior instat 
Gestorum series laudumque sequentibus undis 
Obruimur. 

* Cf. J. H. E. Crees: Claudian as an Historical Authority, Cambridge, 1908, p. 4. 
8 Spengel, iii, 368, 24. Cf. also, note 3, p. 57. 
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oemia already quoted above will admit. 1 Sometimes, even, he tells 
what the gods themselves did on an occasion so important as the one 
he is describing. So, for example, in the introduction to the Panegyri- 
cus de Quarto Consulatu Honorii (n-17) he says that to honor this 
consul Bellona herself has removed her shield and helmet and put on 
the trabea, and even Mars is not ashamed to carry laurel-bound axes 
and change his shining cuirass for a Latian toga. 

In the Panegyricus Dictus Manlio Theodoro Consult the poet shows 
the importance of his subject by invoking Virtus and Honor. He in- 
dicates the weightiness of the subject of the Laus Serenae by using an 
elaborate <xvyicpi<ns in the prooemium of the poem. 2 For he asks 
(w. 1 1-33) if any poet ever had a better example of the faithful spouse 
to sing of, and, comparing Serena with Penelope, Tanaquil, Cloelia 
and Claudia, says that no one of these has a better claim to that title. 

In the Laus Herculis, an encomium which editors generally place 
with the poems which are spurious or, at least, suspected, the poet, 
whoever he may have been, invokes Phoebus in the first lines of the 
prooemium just as Claudian invokes Sol in the Panegyricus Dictus 
Probino et Olybrio Consulibus. Then follow these verses (6-15): 

Tuam non nunc novus advena turbam 
Ingredior, laurusque gerens et florea sertis 
Tempora vincta tuis, doctorum munera vatum, 
Testor adhuc veteres quamvis desuetus honores. 

Alcides mihi carmen erit, Romana Tonantis 
Progenies, dignus credi post viscera numen 
Cui super immensos invicti roboris aestus 
Nee nasci potuisse vacat: nam lucis in ipsis, 
Indite, primitiis tardo vix editus ortu 
Fecisti de patre fidem. 

In these lines the poet, with a confidence like that which Claudian dis- 
plays, affirms his ability to handle the subject. Such confidence, of 

1 See p. 54 for the prooemium of the Panegyricus Dictus Probino et Olybrio Coss., 
p. 54 for that of the De Tertio Consulatu Honorii, and p. 55 for De Sexto Consulatu. 

2 abyKpuris as a rhetorical device will be discussed more in detail later. It is 
sufficient here to call attention to the fact that our poet does not let pass a good op- 
portunity to use a comparison, a fact which is in keeping with a dictum of Hermo- 
genes (Spengel, ii, 13, 3): ntyiori) ii hv tois hyKw/xtois &4>op^ii 4 iird tuv avyicplatar, 
ijv T&feis e!>s &v i Kaipos iKt>rjyrjrai. 
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course, the rhetores did not advise. But the lines just quoted also in- 
dicate the magnitude and importance of the subject in hand exactly as 
Menander prescribed. The material of this prooemium, however, can- 
not be said to be drawn from the subject matter of the panegyric, for 
though it is true that the poet speaks of Hercules in the prooemium, 
he does not there mention those deeds of Hercules about which he 
sings in the encomium itself. 

The author of the Lotus Herculis has employed some of the precepts 
laid down by the rhetores and neglected others. But those same ones 
which he has neglected, Claudian too has not used, a fact which would 
indicate either that Claudian was really the author of the poem or that 
the unknown author wrote in a manner remarkably like that of our 
poet. 

B. Vivos. 

After the prooemium Aphthonius places the ykvos, which is to be 
divided into Wvos, irarpis, irp&yovoi and Trarkpes. 1 Similar divisions 
are suggested by Theo, 2 Menander, 3 and Quintilian. 4 We should 
note, too, what Nicolaus Sophista prescribes: 6 Suupeircu ovv fieri, to. 
irpooinia wpuTq Ke<j>a\ai(fi t<j> KaXov/xivcf awd rov ykvovs, owtp Xafifidverai 
axd fflvovs, axd iroXews, airb wpoybvcov. ravra Si % tt&vto. £p.xixrei, $ 
rots ifiTi-irTOvcn xpwo^f; olov k&v 17 x6X« j? \afi-irpa Kal iwLSofrs, rdre 
/j,aWov iv r$ irepl avrijs Xo7<{> fj t<J> tov Wvovs St.aTpi\f/op.tv. 

Turning now to Claudian, it is interesting to note, in the first place, 
how often he deals with the yivos at the beginning of his encomia. For 
with the exception of the Panegyricus Dictus Manlio Theodoro Consult 
and the Panegyricus de Tertio Consulatu Honorii, poems which will be 
treated more fully later, in all of Claudian's panegyrics this tokos fol- 
lows directly after the irpoointov. 

For example, in the Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatu Honorii Au- 
gusti the poet treats of the yivos in verses 18-121. He begins straight- 
way with a discussion of the Wvos: 

Haud indigna coli nee nuper cognita Marti 
Ulpia progenies et quae diademata mundo 
Sparsit Hibera domus, 

1 Cf. also Aristotle, De Arte Rhetorica, 1360 b, 31 ff. 2 Spengel, ii, no, 2 ff. 
3 Spengel, iii, 369, 18 ff. l Inst. Oral. 3, 7. 10. 5 Spengel, iii, 479, 30 ff. 
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Immediately after these verses he introduces a long discussion of 
Honorius' ancestors, 1 omitting completely the laudation of Constanti- 
nople, the natal city of Honorius, which we might well expect to find. 
But he is following the rules of the rhetoricians here, for Nicolaus 
Sophista enjoins just such a proceeding under certain circumstances: * 
kav fi iroKis § \afiirpa Hal kwiSo^os, rbrt fiaKkov hi t<3 irtpi avrrjs X67(j> 
§ r<5 rod Wvovs SiaTphf/o/jiev kav 51 p.T)8ev 'exoi/xev yevvatov elwetv irtpl 
rrjs ir6Xews, rore kiri rd fflvos KaTa<f>ev!;6(ieda. ei 8' &pa irepl ntjherkpov 
Xkytw ti 8vvo>ixeda awovScuov, rore tvdiis dxo tS>v irp<yy6vcov ap£6neda, 
'6aa hi kvSkxera koi irtpl kKtivuv, Xkyw Sri tSsv aird tov Wvovs fj xoXecos 
elTr6vrts irpbrepov. What are the facts? Claudian, the court poet 
of the Western Empire, rarely lavished praises on Constantinople, 
as Crees has pointed out. 3 For example, he failed to mention the East- 
ern Empire in the Panegyricus Dictus Probmo et Olybrio Consulibus 
(w. 113 ff.), although these men were nominated by Theodosius, em- 
peror of the East, directly after the great battle of the Frigidus in 
which he with his Eastern armies rescued the Western Empire from 
the barbarian Argobastes and his puppet, Eugenius. 

The reason for this silence is not far to seek. At the time when the 
poet wrote the panegyric which we are now considering, there was 
distinct discord between the East and West. After the death of Theo- 
dosius early in the year 395, the unscrupulous Rufinus had exercised 
strong control over Arcadius, brother of Honorius and emperor of the 
East. This control the great general Stilicho, whom Theodosius had 
appointed guardian of his two sons and the two parts of his empire, 
tried to nullify. It was by the troops of this general, then himself in 
the western part of the Empire, that Rufinus was finally killed 
(395 a.d.). But Arcadius feared the sterti Stilicho; " and the same 
troops, who had so lately massacred the enemy of Stilicho, were en- 
gaged to support, against him, the independence of the throne of Con- 
stantinople. The favorites of Arcadius fomented a secret war against 
a formidable hero, who aspired to govern and to defend the two em- 
pires of Rome and the two sons of Theodosius. . . . The life of 
Stilicho was repeatedly attempted by the dagger of hired assassins; 
and a decree was obtained from the Senate of Constantinople to de- 

1 See p. 65. 2 Spengel, iii, 480, 2 ff. 

3 J. H. E. Crees: op. c'U., 1908, p. 98. 
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clare him an enemy of the republic and to confiscate his ample posses- 
sions in the provinces of the East. At a time when the only hope of 
delaying the ruin of the Roman name depended on the firm union and 
reciprocal aid of all the nations to whom it had been gradually com- 
municated, the subjects of Arcadius and Honorius were instructed by 
their respective masters to view each other in a foreign and even a 
hostile light." 1 Need anyone wonder that Claudian, with the insight 
of a court poet, followed Nicokus Sophista's injunction ? 

Our poet has not, however, entirely omitted mentioning the ir6X« 
and the warpls in this panegyric, but has treated them in that rbiros 
which follows immediately after the ykvos, the yiveais. Here he is 
trying to show under what remarkable auspices Honorius was born, 
and writes in part (w. 127-138; 

Hispania patrem 
Auriferis eduxit equis, te gaudet alumno 
Bosphorus. Hesperio de limine surgit origo 
Sed nutrix Aurora tibi; pro pignore tan to 
Certatur, geminus civem te vindicat axis. 

Concerning the ancestors (wpbyovoi.) of Honorius down to his grand- 
father, Claudian writes the following verses (20-23) directly after the 
lines on edvos: 

Nee tantam vilior unda 
Promeruit gentis seriem: cunabula fovit 
Oceanus; terrae dominos pelagique futuros 
Immenso decuit rerum de principe nasci. 

Anaximenes, writing about the method to be employed in discussing 
the ancestors, says: 2 ytveaXoytiv Si &St Ser khv /xiv 2><n,v oi irpbyovoi 
ffxovdaiot., ir&vras k% &PXV* avakafibvrts nexpi "7>°s rbv iyKUfua^bfitvov 
h^>' Iko.ot(# t&v irpoybvuv KtcfraKaioiScos tvSol-bv rt irepiriBivai. ib.v Si oi 
jrpwroi liiv &<ti cirovSaioi, roiis Si \onroiis avfifiefHiKii fitjSiv &£ib\oyov 
irpafai, roi>s niv irpkrovs rbv avrbv rpbirov 8ie\0eiv, roiis Si <f>ab\ovs 
wapaXiTtiv, ■Kpo^xx.aiakp.tvov bri Sia ir\ij8os rS>v irpoybvcav ov 0£X«s \iyuv 
avroiis fiaicpo\oyetv, in Si owe aSrfSov tlvai xaffip '6n roiis ki- b.yadwv 

1 Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. Bury, N. Y., 1014), iii, 
243. Also see Claudian: De Consulate Stilichonis i, 275, 292, 296; ii, 83; and 
Zosimus s, 302. 

* Spengel, i, 226, 1 ff. 
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yevofiivovs ekos kari rots irpoydvois biwiovoBai. iav bk ol ira\aioi irpoyo- 
voi 4>av\ot, Tvyx&vuaw ovres, ol 8£ irpbs ahrbv ivSoj-oi, toiitois Set yevta\o- 
yeiv, icai \iytiv 6ri irepl ixiv hcelvuv trtplepyov av eiij fiaKpoXoyelv, roi>s 
Si vkqaiov ytyov6ras t&v hraivovi&v&v, toiitous 5vras ayaBovs kiridtl^uv. 

Possibly our poet was unable to learn definitely about Honorius' 
early ancestors. In that event, he could only give us such a blanket 
description of them as we find in the verses quoted above. On the 
other hand, if he knew them to have been men of little worth, he has 
surely followed the precepts of Anaximenes in omitting a detailed 
chronological laudation of them. Perhaps it is hardly necessary here 
to call attention to the fact that Claudian, with true poetic feeling, has 
heightened the effect of this passage by not trying to give a reason for 
the omission of a discussion of Honorius' forbears, even though 
Anaximenes expressly enjoins such a procedure. 

The latter part ' of Anaximenes' advice Claudian has followed dili- 
gently in narrating the deeds of the emperor's grandfather and father 
(irarepes). He sings of the former's victories in Britain and in Africa, 
and of his ability to endure severe cold and raging heat. 2 Then the 
poet turns to the deeds of Theodosius Augustus, father of Honorius, 
who far surpasses the grandfather. 3 For, by thoroughly defeating 
the barbarians who were trying to enter the eastern provinces from 
every side, he saved those provinces from the ravages of plundering 
hordes. 

The East, then, came to Theodosius as an heritage, so to speak, 
which he had preserved from destruction. Not so the West, says the 
poet, who proceeds to tell that usurpers had already taken possession 
there. But Theodosius conquered both Maximus the tyrant (388 a.d.) 
and Argobastes' tool, Eugenius (394 a.d.), and thus twice won back 
the Western Empire. 

Claudian concludes the discussion of Honorius' ancestors by sing- 
ing of Theodosius' kindness and clemency toward the peoples he con- 
quered (w. in-117): 

Nee tamen oblitus civem cedentibus atrox 
Partibus infremuit; non insultare iacenti 
Malebat; mitis precious, pietatis abundans, 

1 ki.v 5i ol xaAaiot irpoyovoi (j>av\oi rvyx^vwatv Sines, etc. 
* Vv. 24-40. » Vv. 41-121. 
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Poenae parcus erat; pad non intulit iram; 
Post acies odiis idem qui terminus armis. 
Profuit hoc vincente capi, multosque subactos 
Aspera laturae commendavere catenae. 

In the yhos which we have just been studying, Claudian has fol- 
lowed a suggestion which Aristides makes. 1 This rhetorician gives 
as one of the proctdts for writing an encomium, the use of 7rapaXei^ts, 
the omission of facts which damage the good name of the person who 
is being praised. Our poet sang of the clemency and kindness of 
Theodosius but was careful not to mention the slaughter of the Thes- 
salonicans, which took place by the order of that emperor in 390 a.d. 
The citizens of Thessalonica had killed Botheric, a Roman general. 
Theodosius, insane with rage, bade his soldiers put the people of the 
city to the sword. 2 Reports vary as to the number who perished at 
this time; some say seven thousand, others put the figure as high as 
fifteen thousand. No one will doubt, I believe, that Claudian omitted 
purposely this instance of barbaric cruelty, and, in so doing, is in ac- 
cord with Aristides' injunction. 3 

It has already been noted that Claudian has little to say about 
Honorius' early ancestors but treats fully his father and grandfather. 4 
We suggested that possibly the poet knew little or could say little that 
was good of the early ancestors. Nicolaus Sophista gives other advice 
which Claudian may have been following. He says that one must 
always hasten to that which is individual and belongs expressly to the 
subject in hand, for of a distant ancestor there are many descendants, 
and the same good traits of the ancestor may be seen in several of the 
descendants, whereas only the sons can inherit from a great father his 
noble characteristics. 5 

In the yhos (w. 26-64) °f the Panegyricus de Sexto Consulatu 
Honorii Augusti (404 a.d.), Claudian no longer uses for the xoXis that 
Hibera dopms which he mentioned in the Panegyricus de Quarto Con- 

1 Spengel, ii, 303, 10 ff. 

2 Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. Bury, N. Y., 1914), Hi, 
181. 

8 Other examples of wap&Xafas are discussed on pp. 68 ff. and 81 ff. 

♦ Cf. pp. 62 ff. 

6 Spengel, in, 480, 16 ff . 
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sulatu, but turns to Rome herself. There is a good reason why the 
poet chooses Rome now as the irarpls. Until this time Honorius had 
made Milan his home. He has now come to Rome at the invitation 
of the senate to celebrate his triumph and to enter on his sixth consul- 
ship. 

Aphthonius divided the ykvos into four divisions, Wvos, irarpis, 
irpbyovoi, and irarkpes. Of these Claudian omitted completely the 
Wvos and the irpoyovoi when he wrote the Panegyric on the Sixth Con- 
sulship, probably because his artistic sense made him hesitate to treat 
again subjects with which he had already dealt in the poem on the 
Fourth Consulship. 1 But in the present encomium he writes these 
lines about Honorius' father (w. 55-64) : 

Nil optimus ille (pater) 
Divorum toto meruit felicius aevo, 
Quam quod Romuleis victor sub moenibus egit 
Te consorte dies, cum se melioribus addens 
Exemplis civem gereret terrore remoto, 
Alternos cum plebe iocos dilectaque passus 
Iurgia patriciasque domos privataque passim 
Visere deposito dignatus limina fastu. 
Publicus hinc ardescit amor, cum moribus aequis 
Inclinat populo regale modestia oilmen. 

It is to be noted that the poet is not celebrating here the many wars 
which Theodosius waged, but is singing of the civic virtues which the 
triumphant emperor displayed. Claudian's true artistic feeling kept 
him from repeating the laudation of Theodosius' military deeds, just 
as it taught him to omit in this poem a discussion of the Wvos and the 
irpdyovoi. 2 

In the Laus Serenae, likewise, Claudian begins with the Wvos 
(w. 34 ff.), saying that Serena is of royal blood than which none can 
be better. Then he speaks of her irpdyovoi: 

Patruo te principe celsam 
Bellipotens inlustrat avus, qui signa Britanno 
Intulit Oceano Gaetulaque reppulit anna. 

But about Serena's father, who had done nothing worthy of men- 
tion, the poet is silent, just as Anaximenes bids one to be under the 

1 See p. 61 ff., and especially p. 63. 2 See p. 62. 
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circumstances. 1 The discussion of her native country comes at once 
with twenty-one verses in which Claudian praises Spain, that land 
" which has been fertile in good princes." 

If we turn to verses 8-20 of the Panegyricus Dictus Probino et 
Olybrio Consulibus, we find that the yivos comes in its normal place 
in the panegyric and that the poet has failed to mention the father of 
the consuls. He has a purpose in this omission. He wished to use the 
laudation of their father and mother as the foundation of that rdxos 
called wpa^eLs, as I shall show later. 2 

In the spurious Laus Herculis, too, we find a ykvos, though it is in 
concentrated form and has been incorporated in the prooemium. The 
poet calls Hercules " the Roman offspring of the Thunderer." 3 

Quintilian in his Institutiones Oratoriae makes the following 
comment: 

Erat enim rhetorice res prorsus f acilis ac parva, si uno et brevi praescriptio 
contineretur; sed mutantur pleraque causis, temporibus, occasione, neces- 
sitate. 4 

The omission of the ykvos from the Panegyricus de Tertio Consulate 
Honorii may be due to the fact that throughout the poem Theodosius 
figures prominently. He directs Honorius' education, he guards him 
on the journey to Italy, and he arranges for the festivities attendant 
on his receiving the consulship. To have written a special totos about 
him would have been to use in advance the material necessary for the 
body of the panegyric. The few words (w. 52-59) our poet has to say 
about Honorius' grandfather, he inserts in the avarpcxpri: 5 

Quoque magis nimium pugnae inflammaret amorem, 
Facta tui numerabat avi, quem litus adustae 
Horrescit Libyae ratibusque impervia Thyle: 
Ille leves Mauros nee falso nomine Pictos 
Edomuit Scottumque vago mucrone secutus 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas 
Et geminis fulgens utroque sub axe tropaeis 
Tethyos alternae refluas calcavit harenas. 

1 Cf. p. 62. * Inst. Oral. 2, 13, 2. 

1 Cf. p. 81 ff. 6 See p. 70. 

• Cf . p. 59- 
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What necessity impelled Claudian to omit the ykvos from the 
Panegyricus Dictus Manlio Theodoro Consult, I have not been able to 
determine. Perhaps Manlius' ancestors did not deserve mention in a 
laudatory poem; or it may be that Claudian had been unable to learn 
much about the family. This second suggestion seems the more 
plausible in view of the fact that our poet fails also to discuss 
Manlius' education and youth. 1 

C. Tiveais. 

Quintilian, in introducing the study of this portion of a panegyric, 
says that an author, after he has dealt with the epochs anterior to the 
one in which his subject lived, should take up the period in which his 
life fell. 2 Writers of encomia come for the first time actually to the 
person in question when they reach the ykveois. Quintilian goes on 
to say: 3 Ilia . . . ex eo, quod ante eum fuit, tempore trahentur, quae 
responsis vel auguriis futuram claritatem promiserint. ... Of the 
statements made by the Greek rhetoricians, perhaps that by Menan- 
der 4 is the most enlightening: ovkovv Iotco aw ;u«t& t^c Tra.Tpi.8a Kal 
fitra t6 yevos Tp'nov K&j>akaiov t6 wepl rrjs yevkaeus, c!>s l.4>ap.iv, «i ti 
cbjx^o\ov ykyove wtpi t6v tokov »} Kara 7171' fj icar' ovpavbv i) Kara dcihaaaav, 
Kal avrd-kraoov rois irepl t6v 'PcojuuXof Kal 'Kvpov Kal toioutois rteri (card tj)i> 
yivtaiv. Kai ykp Kcucelpois avvk^r] riva dav/xaaia, t<5 /ih> "Kiipq rd t^j 
p.r]Tpds ovtipara, t§ 81 rd, wepl riiv \xiKaivav. 

In accordance with the teachings of the various rhetores, Claudian, 
in four panegyrics, has written directly after the ykvos about the birth 
of the person he is praising, and has told many prodigious things 
(5£ia Oabftaros). So in the Panegyricus de Tertio Consulatu Honorii he 
tells us that barbarian Germany trembled along the whole course of 
the Rhine, when Honorius was born, and the forests of the Caucasus 
shook from fear. Or again, in the Panegyric on the Fourth Consulship 
of Honorius, the poet, after mentioning the fact that the child was 
born in the purple, asks (w. 141 ff .) : 

1 Cf . table on p. 86. 
! Inst. Oral. 3, 7, 10. 
8 Ibid., 3, 7, 11. 

4 Spengel, iii, 371, 3 ff. Cf. also the discussion by Nicolaus Sophista (Spengel, 
iii, 480, 30 ff.) and Hermogenes (Spengel, ii, 12, 7 ff.). 
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Quae tunc documenta futuri ? 
Quae voces avium ? quanti per inane volatus ? 
Qui vatum discursus erat ? Tibi corniger Hammon 
Et dudum taciti rupere silentia Delphi, 
Te Persae cecinere magi, te sensit Etruscus 
Augur et inspectis Babylonius horruit astris, 
Chaldaei stupuere senes Cumanaque rursus 
Intonuit rupes, rabidae delubra Sibyllae. 

The following lines from the Laus Serena are interesting because they 
are so filled with ra &£ia dav/xaros (w. 70-85) : 

Te nascente ferunt per pinguia culta tumentem 
Divitiis undasse Tagum; Callaecia risit 
Floribus et roseis formosus Turia ripis 
Vellere purpureo passim mutavit ovile. 
Cantaber Oceanus vicino litore gemmas 
Expuit; effosis nee pallidus Astur oberrat 
Montibus: oblatum sacris natalibus aurum 
Vulgo vena vomit, Pyrenaeisque sub antris 
Ignea flumineae legere ceraunia Nymphae; 
Quaeque relabentes undas aestumque secutae 
In refluos venere palam Nereides amnes 
Confessae plausu dominam cecinere futuris 
Auspicium thalamis. Alio turn parvus in axe 
Crescebat Stilicho votique ignarus agebat, 
Debita cui longe coniunx, penitusque remoto 
Orbe parabatur tanti concordia fati. 1 

From the foregoing discussion it is clear that Claudian was mindful 
of the precepts of the rhetoricians concerning the genesis. It will be 
worth while here to note how he uses a special device which they recom- 
mend: the distortion of the truth. Anaximenes 2 tells us that this is 
a favorite device among authors; Aristides 5 urges that writers of 

1 The spurious Laus Herculis has a forceful ykvans (vv. 21-29): 
lam grave plus etiam, quam ventris tempora vellent, 
Alcmenam tendebat onus. Sed regia Iuno 
Impedit et partus prohibet nascique vetabat, 
Ut metus ipse deum monstret; nee vivida caeli 
Sernina mortales norunt sentire latebras 
Nee possunt sufferre moras. Datur inde novercae 
Materies; gravibusque odiis augmenta ministrat, 
Quod vinci coepisse pudet. Mox improba binos 
In tua membra iubet, dum nasceris, ire dracones. 

* Spengel, i, 214, 10-220, 7. ' Spengel, ii, 505. I0 sqq- 
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panegyrics should use tixfrrmia and xapdXet^is. If they do, they cer- 
tainly will not be telling the whole truth, for he says that e\i<t>rniia, 
while not the omission of disagreeable things, is nevertheless the pre- 
sentation of them in the most favorable light; irapaXei^is, on the other 
hand, is the complete omission of things prejudicial to the person 
praised and the emphatic presentation of his meritorious deeds. 1 Our 
poet makes use of both devices in the genesis of the Laus Serenae 
where he writes (w. 82-85) : 

Alio turn parvus in axe 
Crescebat Stilicho votique ignarus agebat, 
Debita cui longe coniunx, penitusque remoto 
Orbe parabatur tanti concordia fati. 

These verses are written to describe one of the marvellous events 
contemporaneous with Serena's birth, yet in the very verses where the 
poet could have extolled Serena in the highest of terms by telling of 
Stilicho's illustrious forbears, had he had any, Claudian maintains 
a discreet silence concerning the future husband's ancestors. Nor is 
this strange, for Orosius in discussing Stilicho's family writes: 2 Van- 
dalorum, imbellis, avarae, perfidae, et dolosae gentis, genere editus, — 
a statement which Claudian hardly denied when, in his own poem on 
Stilicho, he inserted these verses: s 

Ne facta revolvam 

Militiamque patris, cuius producere famam, 

Si nihil egisset claram nee fida Valenti 

Dextera duxisset rutilantes crinibus alas, 

Sufficeret natus Stilicho. 

Dionysius 4 states that the panegyrist should consider whether the 
person to be discussed is of Greek or barbarian origin, while Aphthonius 
speaking of Philip of Macedon makes stinging comments on the fact 
that his family came from the worst of the barbarians. 5 It is more than 
likely, then, that Claudian was unwilling to treat Stilicho's ancestors 
more at length because they were of barbarian origin. 

1 It has already been shown that Claudian used irap4X«i/<ts in the Paneg. de IV 
Cons. Hon. Cf. p. 61 ff. 

2 Oros, 7, 38. 

3 De Consulatu Stilichonis, i, 36-40. 
* De Arte Rhetorica, 3, 3. 

6 yoyos *tXJjnrov, Spengel, ii, 40, 26, and 41, 15. 
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Another case of tampering with the exact truth is to be seen in the 
genesis of the Panegyric on the Fourth Consulship (w. 154-156) where 
Claudian states that Honorius was made consul in the same year in 
which he was born. As a matter of fact Honorius was born in the year 
384, but did not hold the consulship for the first time until 386. The 
rhetores, however, would not scruple to distort the truth thus much, 
if by so doing a more striking coincidence could be presented. Menan- 
der, writing of the ykvtois, says: x k&v niv § ti towvtov irepi rbv 
fiaaCKka, kl-epyacrcu, k&v de olbv Tt y xXdtrat nai iroitiv tovto iriBavws, fir/ 
KarSKver dLSuxri yd.p 17 bwbdeais dia rb robs (ucobovras avkyicqv <fx«w 
afiaaavlaTus SkxtoOcu rb. kytcwfiia. 

D. 'Avarpo<l>ri. 

The rhetores agree in advising the panegyrist to put the rbwos which 
is called 6.va.Tpo<t>ri, directly after the yiveais* advice which Claudian 
follows. So in the Panegyricus de Tertio Consulalu, Panegyricus de 
Quarto Consulatu, Panegyricus de Sexto Consulatu, in the Laus Serenae 
and the Laus Herculis, we find the avarpo4>ri in its appointed place. 

Likewise our poet has observed their instructions concerning the 
method of writing this section of the encomium, for he treats in it 
those things which belong to the youth of the person whom he is 
lauding. 3 For example, in the Panegyric on the Third Consulship we 
read (vv. 22-32) : 

Reptasti per scuta puer, regumque recentes 
Exuviae tibi ludus erant, primusque solebas 
Aspera complecti torvum post proelia patrem, 
Signa triumphato quotiens flexisset ab Histro 
Arctoa de strage calens, et poscere partem 
De spoliis, Scythicos arcus aut rapta Gelonis 
Cingula vel iaculum Daci vel frena Suebi. 
Ille coruscanti clipeo te saepe volentem 
Sustulit adridens et pectore pressit anhelo 
Intrepidum ferri galeae nee triste timentem 
Fulgur et ad summas tendentem brachia cristas. 

1 Spengel, iii, 371, 10. 

* Cf. Menander (Spengel, iii, 371, 17); Nicolaus Sophista (Spengel, iii, 481, 6); 
Hermogenes (Spengel, ii, 12, 10); Aphthonius (Spengel, ii, 36, 11). 
» Cf. p. si- 
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In like manner in the verses quoted above l (VI Cons. Hon. 55- 
64) in which he extols Honorius' father, Claudian narrates various 
happenings from the youth of the emperor. In the Panegyricus de 
Quarto Consulatu he tells of all the remarkable astronomical phenomena 
which were observed during the emperor's boyhood. 2 

Menander says that an encomiast will tell in the avarpcxfrr) whether 
or not the child was brought up from the first in royal surroundings 
(ei a\ovpyiSes rb. <nr&pyava) , and if not, he will describe by what good 
fortune he was brought to regal rank while still a youth. 3 A good ex- 
ample of this in our poet is the following passage from the Panegyricus 
de Quarto Consulatu (w. 165-170): 

Saepe tuas etiam iam turn gaudente marito 
Velavit regina comas festinaque voti 
Praesumptum diadema dedit, turn lenibus ulnis 
Sustulit et magno porrexit ad oscula patri. 
Nee dilatus honos: mutatur principe Caesar; 
Protinus aequaris fratri. 

Under the ararpo^, the rhetoricians would have the panegyricist 
discuss education. In Doxopater we read: 4 17 5^ &vaTpo<jyfi rr)v irai- 
Stvaiv Kai ri\v 'tK waiSoov eis av8'pas SrjXoT irpooSov. 

There are many passages in which Claudian tells how Theodosius 
trained his son. In the Panegyricus de Terlio Consulatu Honorii he 
describes first the physical training which Honorius received (w. 39- 
50) and then shows how his interest in martial exploits was stimu- 
lated (vv. 51-62): 

Quoque magis nimium pugnae inflammaret amorem, 
Facta tui numerabat avi . . . 

Hos tibi virtutum stimulos, haec semina laudum, 
Haec exempla dabat. Non ocius hausit Achilles 
Semiferi praecepta senis, seu cuspidis artes 
Sive lyrae cantus medicas seu disceret herbas. 

There can be little doubt but that in these lines Claudian is harking 
back to the training he had had from the rhetores, for Menander, 6 
Nicolaus Sophista, 6 and Hermogenes, 7 in giving an example of how 

1 P. 65. 2 Vv. 157 ff. • Spengel, iii, 371, 17 ff. 

* Walz, Rhet. Gr. ii, 429, 27 ff.; cf. also Hermogenes (Spengel, ii, 12, 10). 
8 Spengel, iii, 371, 24. • Spengel, iii, 481, 9. 7 Spengel, ii, 12, 11. 
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to deal with the education of one's subject, choose Achilles and the 
training he received from Chiron. 

In the Panegyricus de Sexlo Consulatu Honorii (w. 65-75) the poet 
shows how Theodosius by his own example taught Honorius to rule, 
to receive the Persian nobles, and to acquire gifts for the enriching of 
his subjects. 

But it is in the Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatu Honorii that he 
deals most fully with the young emperor's education. There he first 
represents Theodosius as giving him homely but useful advice on such 
subjects as manly worth (v. 220), frankness and sincerity (230), anger 
(241), greed (252). " Tunc omnia tenebis cum poteris rex esse tui." 
A ruler must be a constant example to his subjects; his manner of 
living influences them more than royal edicts can. Theodosius con- 
tinues by advising his son to restrain overweening pride and by giving 
him instruction in the tactics of battle (vv. 303-352). He urges him, 
however, not to consider waging war until he becomes older and more 
capable (371), but rather to turn his mind to the lessons which Greek 
and Roman history will teach him. Let him study the careers of such 
men as Brutus, Mettius, Torquatus, Fabius and the Decii. 

So far I have not considered one precept which the rhetores urge 
panegyricists to observe in writing the avarpo<j>i]. They name this as 
the place where early indications of character, love of learning, natural 
ability, and special aptitudes should be dealt with. 1 But in none of the 
three encomia which Claudian wrote on Honorius does he give any 
early indications of genius or any special aptitudes, an omission at 
which there need be no surprise. For Honorius as an emperor was so 
inert and incapable that we might better have been surprised had 
Claudian found any ewj>vtav -rrjs ipvxy* of which to give early indica- 
tions. 2 He does, however, in two poems tell of Honorius' early interest 
in arms, a subject which Menander prescribes. 3 For example, in the 
Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatu Honorii, we read (w. 160-164): 

tibi saepe Diana 
Maenalios arcus venatricesque pharetras 
Suspendit, puerile decus; tu saepe Minervae 

1 Cf. Hermogenes (Spengel, ii, 12, 12); Menander (Spengel, iii, 371, 25 ff.). 

2 Cf. Zosimus 5, p. 333; Procopius: de Bello Gothico 1, 2; Gibbon: Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. XXIX, end. 

3 Spengel, iii, 371, 30. 
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Lusisti clipeo fulvamque impune pererrans 
Aegida tractasti blandos interritus angues. 1 

Turning to other poems, we find that in them, too, Claudian has 
followed the rules of the rhetoricians. He tells us, in the Laus Serenae, 
that no mortal nurse was good enough for Serena but that the wood- 
nymphs nursed her, and that whenever she gave herself up to sleep in 
the woods, the violets rose to make a regal couch for her. 2 Then to 
show Serena's ev<j>via he tells how by her infant complaints she fore- 
told great events to come (vv. 97-103) : 

Quotiens ad limina princeps 
Theodosius privatus adhuc fraterna veniret, 
Oscula libabat teque ad sua tecta ferebat 
Laetior; in matrem teneris conversa querellis: 
' Quid me de propriis auferre penatibus ? ' inquis: 
' Imperat hie semper! ' Praesagia luserat error 
Et dedit augurium regnis infantia linguae. 3 

E. 'E7riTij5eii^aTO. 

In the introduction we saw that the rhetores would have encomiasts 
set forth under this heading those acts which imply choice and so reveal 

1 A similar passage from the Panegyricus de Tertio Consulate has already been 
quoted on p. 70. 

8 Laus Serenae, 86-94. 

8 Likewise in the Laus Herculis, the poet, whether Claudian or another, narrates 
for us in the ivoTpo^ which is combined with the ykveois, how the dragons lay with 
the infant Hercules in his cradle and how he strangled them. Then the poet takes 
up his nurture (w. 65-74) : 

His coeptis non ulla parat cunabula partus, 
Dive, tibi; sed cum totis iam bruma rigeret 
Imbribus et solidis haererent flumina lymphis, 
Nudum praegelidis durando firmat in undis. 
Utque rudes primo temptasti robore gressus, 
Frondosae deserta vagus penetralia silvae 
Secura iam matre petis telisque tremendis 
Ludis et aerias adducto deicis arcu 
Aut funda violentus aves noctemque sub astris 
Exigis et puram fractis bibis amnibus undam. 

Throughout this entire foaTpatfi, of course, the poet is trying to indicate Her- 
cules' special ability (t^ (frbaw rijs •f'vxv^) and to describe his preparation for those 
labors he will later perform. 
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character apart from 7rpai;eis aywvurriKal. 1 And, by extension of the 
term, eTiTtidevfiaTa means one's profession. From Menander we learn 
that especial emphasis should be put on character. 2 

A good example of Claudian's treatment of this tokos may be seen 
in the Panegyricus de Tertio Consulatu Honorii (vv. 73-76) , where he 
represents Honorius as burning with eagerness to wage war against 
the tyrant Eugenius: 

Quae tibi turn Martis rabies quantusque sequendi 
Ardor erat ? quanto flagrabant pectora voto 
Optatas audire tubas campique cruenta 
Tempest ate frui truncisque inmergere plantas ? 

A similar case is to be found in the Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatu 
Honorii, vv. 352-369. 

The kiriTr)8ev(ia.Ta of the Laus Serenae is interesting for the emphasis 
which it puts on Serena's character (vv. 134-139) : 

Et quotiens, rerum moles ut publica cogit, 
Tristior aut ira tumidus flagrante redibat, 
Cum patrem nati fugerent atque ipsa timeret 
Commotum Flaccilla virum, tu sola frementem 
Frangere, tu blando poteras sermone mederi, 
Adloquiis haerere tuis, secreta fateri. 

In the next verses the poet lauds the morality of this chaste maid who 
condemns Helen and does not spare Dido, but keeps ever in mind 
ladies of nobler character, Evadne, Laodamia, and Lucretia. 

Concerning the extension of the term knrr\5t\Jiiara. to mean profes- 
sion, we find these two statements in the rhetores: kirt.Tii5evna.Ta p.h> 17 
tov /JioC aipecis, olov on t'iXtro arpaTtveadat., 3 and olov izotov kinri)b'tvo~t 
fiiov, <j>CKbco<i>ov rj pr]Topuc6v fj cTpo.TitjynM.bv, to 5e KvpiwraTov at 7rpa£eis, 
olov o~TpaTi.iijTt.Kdv @Lov eXop.e'os, tI ev tovtc? /careTrpa^e; 

Naturally Honorius' profession was not a thing of his choosing. But 
our poet presents him in the Panegyricus de Sexto Consulatu as deciding 
whether he prefers the Eastern or the Western Empire (vv. 82-87) : 

1 Menander (Spengel, iii, 384, 20 ff.); see note 3, p. 51- 

2 Menander (Spengel iii, 372,4): nal yip to. IjirnjSrfi/iara fjdovs iivj>a<riv irepikxa. 
5 Anon, ad Aphthonium (Walz, Rhet. Gr. ii, 43, 23). 
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Et quotiens optare tibi quae moenia malles 
Adludens genitor regni pro parte dedisset, 
Divitis Aurorae solium sortemque paratam 
Sponte remittebas fratri: ' regat ille volentes 
Assyrios; habeat Pharium cum Tigride Nilum; 
Contingat mea Roma mihi.' 

F. Efpa^etj. 

A man's deeds and accomplishments are generally the best index 
of his ability and character. Hence, rightly enough, that portion of 
a panegyric which deals with them is styled by Doxopater rd nkyiaTov 
rOsv iyK<aij,Luv neQaXcuov. 1 In the introduction to this study we saw that 
the rhetores suggest that the encomiast should treat of the deeds of the 
person praised in two great divisions, — the deeds of war and those of 
peace. 2 Or again they were placed by Aphthonius 3 under three head- 
ings — rds 7rpd£e« (card yf/vxyv, rds /card <ra>p.a and rds /card ti)XV- 
Anaximenes * calls those Kara ^uxV> ~ra kv t§ dp«rg, whereas those 
(card (tuna and /card tv%VV he calls rd e£co ttjs aptrrjs. He states that 
rd h rg dperg should receive careful and detailed attention, whereas 
to 2£a> ttjs aperrjs may be more or less neglected, a principle with 
which Aristotle's statement is in accord, for he lays stress upon the 
fact that the encomiast must always have in mind the underlying pur- 
pose which prompted each act. 6 Menander also (loc. cit) states that a 
panegyricist should not narrate the various deeds chronologically, but 
should so arrange them as to illustrate the Socratic virtues — toSpeia, 
5iKaio<r{iVT], aoxfrpoavvr], and tfrpovqois? 

First let us, in the Panegyricus de Tertio Consulatu Honorii, observe 
the two great divisions. The deeds of war are described in verses 88- 
105. That these fall also under one of the headings in the triple divi- 
sion (rd Kara if/vxyv) is obvious as well, for we read (w. 89 ff .) : 

1 Doxopater (Walz, Rhet. Gr. ii, 432, 14). Cf. Hermogenes (Spengel, ii, 12, 
18); and p. 50 above. 

* Ibid.; cf. also Menander (Spengel, iii, 372, 25 ff.). 
3 Aphthonius (Spengel, ii, 36, 5 ff.). 

* Spengel, i, 225, 24 ff. 

5 De Arte Rhet. 1367 b, 21 ff.; Anon, ad Aphthonium (Walz, Rhet. Gr. ii, 44, 
S); Iulianus, Or. i, 4 c, R.; Doxopater (Walz, Rhet. Gr. ii, 433, 10 ff.). 

* Cf. also Aristotle, De Arte Rhet. 1416 b, 16 ff.; Theo (Spengel, ii, 112, 2 ff.). 
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Te propter et Alpes 
Invadi faciles cauto nee profuit hosti l 
Munitis haesisse locis: 

O nimium dilecte deo 

militat aether 

Et coniurati veniunt ad classica venti. 
Alpinae rubuere nives, et frigidus amnis 
Mutatis fumavit aquis turbaque cadentum 
Staret, ni rapidus iuvisset flumina sanguis. 

Then come the deeds which are not martial, to. Kara &pi\vT\v. Of 
these, Claudian takes first the ones which are part of Honorius' good 
fortune — t& xard rbxov. He enumerates the countries through which 
Honorius journeyed in coming to Italy for the present ceremony, and 
tells how youths and matrons and old men vied with each other in 
honoring him as he was borne through the streets. The poet con- 
tinues his account of Honorius' good fortune by describing how Theo- 
dosius, realizing that the end of his life was near, made his son-in-law, 
the great general Stilicho, guardian and protector of his two sons. 

Having dealt with the ;rpd£eis eipi)vi)s Kara tv%t]v Claudian takes 
up those /card $ivxty. He is addressing Theodosius, whom he pictures 
to us as journeying across the heavens (vv. 178-184): 

Fortunate parens, primos cum detegis ortus, 
Adspicis Arcadium; cum te proclivior urges, 
Occiduum visus remoratur Honorius ignem, 
Et quocumque vagos flectas sub cardine cursus, 
Natorum per regna venis, qui mente serena 
Maturoque regunt iunctas moderamine gentes, 
Saecula qui rursus formant meliore metallo. 

Although, in these verses, Claudian indicates that Honorius possesses 
<t>povi)<ns and awfrpoavvr), he gives no definite examples. But the Em- 
peror was only twelve years of age when he entered upon his third 
consulship, and had done nothing noteworthy by means of which our 
poet could demonstrate his courage, his justice, his prudence, or his 
moderation. The only thing Honorius had done was to make the 
journey into Italy which I have just described. All the other ma- 
terial which Claudian uses in writing the 7rpd£e« of this panegyric has 

1 Eugenius. 
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been drawn either from natural phenomena or from the acts of Theo- 
dosius. Such a procedure is, however, quite in accord with the recom- 
mendations of the rhetores, for they say that in the case of young per- 
sons who have not yet done things worthy of mention, externals should 
furnish the material for the xpaifeis. 1 

Similarly, in the Panegyricus de Quarto Consulate Honorii, the poet 
has drawn his material from the wars which Stilicho waged. For at 
the time of that encomium Honorius was only fourteen years of age, 
and had not been able to carry on war. But because Honorius had 
ordered 2 Stilicho to make these campaigns, Claudian was able to 
draw from them rds xpa£eis Kara ir6\enov, by saying that in the wars 
in Germany (w. 428-459) and in Greece (w. 460-483) Honorius, 
supported by Stilicho, had been able to equal and even to surpass 
Theodosius. 3 

In dealing with these campaigns, the poet should show us one of the 
cardinal virtues — fortitude (^ AvSpda). For in Menander we read: * 
el y.h> olv to Kara rdv x6Xe/uoj' ^Y/oojuafew, iwKTTariov ori axo rrjs 
avdpdas kptts p.bvov, oxik hxj>' irkpuiv jivOsv. Possibly Claudian is 
making a feeble attempt to do this when he tells us that Honorius 
ordered 6 and encouraged Stilicho to wage all of these wars. 

The poet gives illustrations of the other cardinal virtues which fall 
under the heading, rb. Kara foxy*, in that part of the poem where he 
treats tos xpa£«is Kara eip^pijp (w. 488-618). He sings first of the 
Emperor's <7u<bpoabvri (w. 488-502), telling of the justice of his civil 
appointments, the good report of the judges he chose, the fairness of 
his system of revenue, and his well-considered policy of expenditures. 
Then he takes up Honorius' Succuoavvi) (w. 503-512), showing that 
he maintained and strengthened the body of laws bequeathed him by 
his predecessors and that he gave careful consideration to minor law- 

1 Menander (Spengel, iii, 379, 5 ff.): i&v pie olv ixvs «-pd{cis elreiv toC Spxoi'tos, 
ipeis- el Si p.1), repiipyas ij xarplSa 1j Mvos hajipaaas, . . . {ijTiioas Si xai rov yivovs 
irpd£«s. el Si etiropoiTjs irpAJewe [rod yivovs] toD in aimvjxivov, in Tobrwv 07jpaact.s riv 
hrawov, &<rre fj.il aiixfJ-VP^- 1 ' Ka ^ &yoi ov irapatrxio&o.i ri\v inrddeaiv. 

2 Cf. tubes (v. 440) and hortaris (v. 460). 

3 Vv. 428-483. I include verses 471-473, which Julius Koch (Leipsic, 1893) puts 
after 483 on the authority of manuscript B. Verses 465-479 are quoted on p. 41. 

4 Spengel, iii, 373, 1 ff. 

6 Cf. tubes (v. 440) and hortaris (v. 460). 
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suits, corrected without delay errors of judgment, and, in equivocal 
litigation of long standing, promptly sought out an equitable finding. 1 
To describe the Emperor's <j>p6vri<n%, our poet sings (w. 513-517): 

Quae pietas quantusque rigor tranquillaque magni 
Vis animi nulloque levis terrore moveri 
Nee nova mirari facilis! 2 Quam docta facultas 
Ingenii linguaeque modus! Responsa verentur 
Legati, gravibusque latet sub moribus aetas. 

After thus treatmg rd /card <^vxV> Claudian takes up rd /caret aSi^a, 
following Aphthonius' scheme. 3 He speaks first (w. 518-526) of 
Honorius' personal attractiveness (vepl xdXXous); then (w. 527-564) 
of his prowess in hurling the javelin, shooting with bow and arrow, 
wrestling, and chariot-racing (xepi p&ixrjs). Finally (w. 565-618), 
he tells of those things which Fortune showered upon the Emperor 
(ra. /card rvxnv), dwelling, in accordance with Aphthonius' suggestions, 
on his power, wealth, and friends. 4 

In the Panegyricus de Sexto Consulatu Honorii we find our poet pro- 
ceeding in much the same way as in the two earlier poems on a similar 
subject. In telling rds xpd£ets Kara. w6\tij.ov, (w. 101-330) he omits 
the war in Africa against Gildo and the campaign in Italy against 
Alaric previous to the Battle of Pollentia, for he had already treated 
them fully in the poems De Bello Gildonico and De Bello Gothico. 
But beginning with verse 126 he tells how Stilicho would have de- 
feated Alaric at Pollentia and Verona, 

Ni calor incauti male festinatus Alani 
Dispositum turbasset opus; 5 

1 Here are Menander's instructions (Spengel, iii, 375,24-376, 2): ipdls ti Kal 
Trepl popndtolas, Sri Pop.o9tTU to SUaia, Kal tovs flip aSUovs tup popup Siaypiupt 1 , 
dcKaiovs Si aiiros Oetnrifei- TOiyapTOi pofxucurepoi flip ol pdfiot, SiKaidrepa Si ra avfifSSXata 
tup apdpuwup Tpds dXXr/Xouj. kip Si ns uxoXd/3r) tt)p pofioBealap <l>popJi<reus elrat ftopifs, 
yiypua-KiTU Sn t6 nip vo/ioderrjo-ai fiopfjs <ppopi)(T€us, t6 Si TrpovraTTap npaTTUP rd 
SkoPTa SiKaiotrbpijs, olop 6 flip rbpappos, toW&kis <rvplrj<ri Sib. <j>p6prta-ip a <rvfuf>kpa a(iT$ 
POfiodeTetp r) fiif, pofioderei ra aSiKa, 6 Si BaaiKtis rd SUaia. 

2 Menander (Spengel, iii, 376, 15): ipeis to'ipvp iirl ry 4>popifoei Sti o-bfiirapra ravra 
oiiK S.P fipKtat xpafcu ffa<ri\ebs, obS' &p Toaobrup TrpayfiaTUP ojkop SrfpeyKep, el fif/ 
<bpop4\oti Kal avpi<ra tup iirl y?js birepiQepe, 81' $p Kal al pofu&ioiai Kal at <rw(ppo<rbpai 
Kal ai Xonral KaropBovaBai Tr&frbKaaiP aperai. 

3 Cf. p. 50 and p. 75- 

* Spengel, ii, 36, 16. 6 Vv. 224 f. 
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and says that Alaric 1 fled to Rhaetia and took refuge fearfully on a hill, 

whence (w. 321-323). 

Comitatur euntem 
Pallor et atra Fames et saucia lividus ora 
Luctus et inferno stridentes agmine Morbi. 

He cannot, as he would be expected to do in narrating tA Kara irokt/xov, 
show Honorius' fortitude at this time, for during this stormy period 
the Emperor was hiding, terror-stricken, at Milan. 2 

Claudian deals with tAs irpA£«s Kara eipi)vr)v in verses 331-639, 
taking up first tA kcu-A rbxyv- He tells at great length about the 
triumph at Rome, and how it was only when Roma herself persuaded 
him that Honorius came to participate in it. He mentions the great 
welcome which the citizens accorded their Emperor and describes the 
Circensian games which were part of the festival. Then he speaks of 
t& icarA erwjua (w. 560-564), and tA Kara ypvxov (vv. 548-639). 

In the Panegyricus Dictus Manlio Theodoro Consuli and in the Laus 
Serenae, our poet necessarily, because of the nature of his material, 
omitted tAs xpafets Kara xoXepioc , and proceeded at once with tAs /carA 
dpqvqv, as Menander advises: 3 4Ae 8^ fiySt eh x6Xe^o$ avrQ Tewpay- 
lievos txixji, . . . rj£eis exi tA ttjs eipr]vris bvayKaicas.* 

Whether Claudian never completed the Laus Serenae or whether 
some verses are lost at the end of the poem, I am not prepared to say, 
but it is clear that no totos appears after the xpaijets and it is doubt- 
ful if even the xpa£ew is complete. For tA KarA aw/xa. are missing, 
though tA KarA tvxw an d tA kotA il/vxyv are represented. First the 
poet sings of Serena's marriage to Stilicho (w. 159-2 n), saying that 
Stilicho by his deeds showed such courage and prudence 5 that Fortuna 
rewarded him with Serena as a wife (tA Kara rvxyv)-* Then he takes 

1 Cf. also Paneg. de VI Cons. Hon. vv. 122 ff. 

2 J. H. E. Crees, op. tit., p. 160. s Spengel, iii, 372, 31. 

4 I am omitting detailed discussion of the Panegyricus Dictus Manlio Theodoro 
for it would entail many long quotations, and no new principle is involved. Suffice 
it to say in passing that to kotA ou>na are lacking in this panegyric but rd kutA rixv 
and Td KarA. \pvxh v are treated — rd Kara ^uxr/c in verses 16-255 (<t>p&vwis 16-134, 
Sucauxrivri 135-255, auxftpoabvr) 223-255); t& ko.tA rixyvin verses 256-269. 

6 This passage gives rd KarA ^vxhv of Stilicho as well as Serena's tA /card Tixyv. 

6 Cf. Menander (Spengel, iii, 376, 25) : iwrmoi-dxras Si yurA tovto ttjs riixys, A&ycw 
. . . Sti irai£o>v ykvt<ns air$ SfSttprfrai, S.v oira rixjl, Kal <j>i\oi xdires eCxoi Kai 
Sopwfrbpoi KtvSvveOeiv inrip abrov irpABvfxoi.. 
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up to. Kara ipuxfy'i describing the various manifestations of Serena's 
love for Stilicho (w. 211-225) and her courageous watchfulness over 
his interests while he was absent on the field of battle (vv. 225-236). 
Sedulously did she follow the political machinations of the wily Rufi- 
nus, always keeping her husband informed of the latest plots. 1 

In the xpd£eis of the Panegyricus Dictus Probino et Olybrio Consuli- 
bus, Claudian draws his material not from the deeds of the person 
praised but from the various real and imaginary actions of other people. 
We have noted elsewhere the suggestion which the rhetores make to 
the effect that in cases of young men who have not as yet accomplished 
deeds worthy of praise, authors should work up a laudation using the 
outstanding acts of their forbears. 2 So, in w. 31-60, our poet re- 
minds us that everybody knows about the glorious reputation of the 
irreproachable Probus, father of Probinus and Olybrius. His fame is 
world-wide. For, though he has acquired much wealth, he has used 
it always for laudable ends; and, in governing the people of Illyria, 
Africa, and parts of Italy, he has shown his kindly considerateness 
and his ready justice. 

Sed nati vicere patrem solique merentur 
Victores audire Probi. Non contigit ill! 
Talis honor, prima cum parte viresceret aevi, 
Nee consul cum fratre fuit. 8 

Continuing, the poet describes the goddess, Roma, as she prepares 
to go to the battlefield in search of Theodosius. There she asks him 
to make Probinus and Olybrius consuls as a reward to Probus for his 
services to the state. Theodosius replies that it is unnecessary for 
her to come; he is already mindful of Probus and his worth. He sends 
messengers to the city of Rome to order the consular robes made ready 
at once. Proba, the mother of the young men, helps with this pleasant 
duty. 

1 In the Laus Herculis we find a peculiar state of affairs. The wpatas of this 
poem contains only those Hard. T6\e/xop and consequently the only virtue which the 
poet stresses is courage (ivSpda). This he does by telling how Hercules conquered 
the Nemean lion, the Arcadian boar and the bull which terrorized the Dictaean 
fields. 

2 Cf. p. 77, above. 

3 Vv. 61-64. 
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Laetatur veneranda parens et pollice docto 
lam parat auratas trabeas cinctusque micantes. 

Sic Proba praecipuo natos exornat amictu: 

Quae decorat mundum, cuius Romana potestas 

Fetibus augetur. . . . 

Talem nulla refert antiquis pagina libris 

Nee Latiae cecinere tubae nee Graia vetustas. 

Coniuge digna Probo; nam tantum coetibus extat 

Femineis, quantum supereminet ille maritos. 

. . . O duplici fecundam consule matrem. 
Felicemque uterum, qui nomina parturit annis! 1 

When we take into account the use Claudian makes in this 7rpA£e« 
of the acts of Probus and Proba, we understand why he omitted a dis- 
cussion of them when he wrote the ykvos of this poem. 2 

It is clear that for the most part this section on 7rpA£«s relates rd. £&o 
rijs 6.perrjs, ra Kara ri>xnv. Only in a few verses (150-155) does the 
poet speak of the boys themselves and their xpd^ew (card ^vx/jf. 

Pieriis pollent studiis multoque redundant 
Eloquio; nee desidiis dapibusve paratis 
Indulgere iuvat nee tanta licentia vitae 
Adripit aut mores aetas lasciva relaxat: 
Sed gravibus curis animum sortita senilem 
Ignea longaevo frenatur corde iuventus. 

I have already called attention to the fact that Claudian, in accord 
with definite suggestions from the rhetores, has now and then taken 
liberties with the truth. 3 Two other interesting examples of this prac- 
tice occur, one in the Panegyric on the Fourth Consulship and the 
other in the Panegyric on the Sixth Consulship. In the year 396 a.d. 
Stilicho was waging war against Alaric in Greece. Of the campaign 
Claudian writes: 4 

Plaustra cruore natant: metitur pellita iuventus: 
Pars morbo, pars ense perit. Non lustra Lycaei, 
Non Erymantheae iam copia sufficit umbrae 
Innumeris exusta rogis, nudataque ferro 

1 Vv. 177-204. 3 P. 64 ff. and p. 68 ff. 

8 Cf. p. 66. * De Quarto Consulate Honorii, w. 465-479. 
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Sic flagrasse suas laetantur Maenala silvas. 
Gens, qua non Scythicos diffusior ulla Triones 
Incoluit, cui parvus Athos angustaque Thrace, 
Cum transiret, erat, per te viresque tuorum 
Fracta ducum lugetque sibi iam rara superstes, 
Et, quorum turbae spatium vix praebuit orbis, 
Uno colle latent. 

As a matter of fact, the barbarians, who were repulsed by Stilicho, 
then in charge of the military operations, had escaped from the Ro- 
mans and crossed into Epirus, where Alaric straightway began gath- 
ering forces for an invasion of Italy. 1 Stilicho had by no means com- 
pletely conquered them. Consequently his contemporaries were ac- 
customed to neglect the details of this campaign and merely to speak 
of the generals clemency, in that he did not put his foes to death. 
When, however, people had more or less forgotten what happened 
Claudian could color the truth as he pleased. 

The same principle of xap&Xeu/'is and aviftais our poet used in the 
Panegyricus de Sexto Consulatu. Describing the battle of Pollentia, 
he asserts 2 that the foe retired ignominiously. 

But Orosius 3 writes: " Taceo de infelicibus illis apud Pollentiam 
gestis, cum barbaro et pagano duci, hoc est Sauli, belli summa com- 
missa est, cuius improbitate reverentissimi dies et sanctum pascha 
violatum est cedentique hosti propter religionem, ut pugnaret, extor- 
tum est cum quidem . . . pugnantes vicimus, victores victi sumus." 
In addition Cassiodorus 4 says: " Pollentiae Stilichonem cum exercitu 
Romano Gothi victum acie fugaverunt." When we consider also what 
others have written about this same battle, 5 the truth seems to be that 
Stilicho brought aid to the routed and nearly defeated Roman forces. 
He did not conquer the foe but merely repressed him. 

1 Cf. J. H. E. Crees: op. tit., p. 72. 

2 Vv. 127-132. 

3 Orosius 7, 37. 

4 Die Chronik des Cassiodorus Senator, Th. Mommsen, Leipzig, 1861, p. 651. 

6 Prudentius, In Symmachum, 2; Jordanes, Getica; and Claudian, De Bella 
Getico. 
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G. Siryjcpwris. 

Hermogenes states that this is a most important division and one 
in which the author, using his best judgment, will say whatever cir- 
cumstances and the occasion suggest. 1 As we saw in the introduction, 
the rhetores recognize two kinds of comparison, the general (abyKpum 
TeXeioraTn) where the whole subject is brought into a comprehensive 
comparison with one of like magnitude, and the partial (fiepiKi)), where 
one phase of the subject or a sfhgle quality is likened to some other. 2 

In Claudian's panegyrics there is only one example of general com- 
parison, and even this is out of its prescribed place. The rhetores 
would have this tottos follow the irptfas, but this particular one we 
find in those verses (11-33) °f the prooemium of the Laus Serenae in 
which the poet is showing the importance of his subject. 3 Yet there 
is no question but that it is an example of avyicpiais reXeiorarij, for 
Serena is being compared with the well-known, faithful spouses of 
antiquity, Tanaquil, Cloelia, Claudia, and Penelope. 

Of partial comparison, a virtue with a virtue, a country with a coun- 
try, and so on, there are many instances in the panegyrics. They are 
divided by Doxopater into two groups: 4 <rbyicpi<ns t) laov irpds laov 
yiverai, . . . rj taov irpds (iei£ova. To treat all of the cases would be 
tedious and unprofitable, hence only a few will be presented for con- 
sideration. 

A good example of comparison wpds ixei^ova is found in the Panegyri- 
cus Dictus Probino et Olybrio Coss. (w. 18-28): 

Nee quisquam procerum temptat, licet aere vetusto 
Floreat et claro cingatur Roma senatu, 
Se iactare parem; sed, prima sede relicta 
Aucheniis, de iure licet certare secuDdo: 

1 Spengel, ii, 13, 3 ff. 

2 Menander (Spengel, iii, 376, 31): r)£«s 6k irrl rr)v TeKaoriniv oiiyKpusw, &vre£e- 
Tdf osv tt)v olvtov 0a<ri\eiav, ob KadaipQv htdvas' &T(X"OV ydp, AXXa dav/i&fav p,kv kxelvas, 
rb 6k TeXetoi* dxo5t3ous -qj irapovo-Q. obn kiri.Xrio'ji 6k rod irpocip-r]iicvov $eo3pr)p,a.Tos, 5ti &j>* 
kukaToj tuv KopaXaluv vot.i)aa avyKpuxas, dXX' exeivai p.iv iaovrcu. p.epuca.1, olov TraiRtias 
ivpbs Trai6elap rj <Toxt>po<Tvvris wpds o-oxfrpoo-vvriv, aurat 5c irepl o\t]s iaovrai rrjs biro$£o'eoj$ t 
(bsavel /Saa'iXeZai' &\rjv aOpows Kal kv K&f>a\aic^ irpds SXijv {HaaiXtiav airy Kplvo/xev, olov rr)v 
'AXfi&vSpov xpAj tt)v irapowav. 

3 Cf. p. 59- 

4 Walz, Rhet. Gr. ii, 446, 13. 
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Haud secus ac tacitam Luna regnante per aethram 
Sidereae cedunt acies, cum fratre retuso 
Aemulus adversis flagraverit ignibus orbis; 
Tunc iubar Arcturi languet, tunc fulva Leonis 
Ira perit, Plaustro iam rara intermicat Arctos 
Indignata tegi, iam caligantibus armis 
DebUis Orion dextram miratur inertem. 

Another instance of this kind of comparison may be seen in the avarpofyii 
(w. 51-62) of the Panegyricus de Tertio Consulatu Honorii. 1 

Of that type of partial comparison in which the poet compares the 
person he is praising to someone or something which is not superior 
to him {loos irpds 'Lvov) two out of many examples will suffice. The 
first is from the Panegyricus de Tertio Consulatu (w. 73-82) : 

Quae tibi turn Martis rabies quantusque sequendi 
Ardor erat ? quanto flagrabant pectora voto 
Optatas audire tubas campique cruenta 
Tempestate frui truncisque immergere plantas ? 
Ut leo, quem fulvae matris spelunca tegebat 
Uberibus solitum pasci, cum crescere sensit 
Ungue pedes et terga iubis et dentibus ora, 
Iam negat imbelles epulas et rupe relicta 
Gaetulo comes ire patri stabulisque minari 
Aestuat et celsi tabo sordere iuvenci. 

The other example is a striking picture of Alaric's downfall as told 
in the Panegyricus de Sexto Consulatu (w. 127-143): 

Iam Pollentini tenuatus funere campi 
Concessaque sibi (rerum sic admonet usus) 
Luce, tot amissis sociis atque omnibus una 
Direptis opibus, Latio discedere iussus 
Hostis et inmensi revolutus culmine fati 
Turpe retexit iter. Qualis piratica puppis, 
Quae cunctis infensa fretis scelerumque referta 
Divitiis multasque diu populata carinas 
Incidit in magnam bellatricemque triremim, 
Dum praedam de more putat; viduataque caesis 
Remigibus, scissis velorum debilis alis, 
Orba gubernaclis, antennis saucia fractis 
Ludibrium pelagi vento iactatur et unda, 

1 These verses are quoted on p. 71. 
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Vastato tandem poenas luitura profundo : 
Talis ab urbe minas retro flectebat inanes 
Italiam fugiens, et quae venientibus ante 
Prona fuit, iam difficilis, iam dura reversis. 1 

H. 'Eir'i\oyos 

As in the prooemium and the <rfryKpi<w, the material for the epilogue 
depends much upon the subject matter of the encomium. Some- 
times, for instance, the encomiast may briefly resume the outstanding 
deeds of the person praised, a procedure recommended by Nicolaus 
Sophista 2 and by Longinus. 3 Claudian does this in the epilogue to the 
Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatu Honorii (w. 621-637): 

Quotiens te cursibus aevi 
Praefecit, totiens accessit laurea patri. 
Ausi Danuvium quondam transnare Gruthungi 
In lyntres fregere nemus; ter mille ruebant 
Per fluvium plenae cuneis inmanibus alni. 
Dux Odothaeus erat. Tantae conamina classis 
Incipiens aetas et primus contudit annus: 

Civile secundis 

Conficis auspiciis bellum. Tibi debeat orbis 
Fata Gruthungorum debellatumque tyrannum: 
Hister sanguineos egit te consule fluctus; 
Alpinos genitor rupit te consule montes. 

Or again the rhetores suggest that the epilogue be made to end with 
a prayer. Menander writes: 4 kirl tovtoi.s tvxqv hpus ahum irapb. 6eov 
ds nr)Ki<TTOV xP° v ov irpoekOtiv rrjv fia<ri\eiav, SiadoOrjvai. 6is 7raiSas, 
7rapa.8odrjvai t<5> ytvu. Claudian ends nearly all of his panegyrics with 

1 A complete list of the avyKplaus in the encomia of Claudian follows: Paneg. 
Diet. Probino et Olybrio Coss^ vv. 22-28; 110-120; 147-149; 183-194; 194-196: 
Paneg. de III Cons. Hon. 60-63; 77-82; de IV Cons. Hon. 62-69; 197-202; 206- 
211; 419-427; 507-509; 525-526; 532-538; 554-557; 570-576; 602-610: Paneg. 
Diet. Manlio Theodoro Cos. 42-50; 206-213; de VI Cons. Hon. 18-25; 132-145; 
259-264; 523-542; Laus Serenae 121-131; 141-145; 162-185; 201-211: Laus 
Herculis, 60-64. 

1 Spengel, iii, 450, 32. ' Spengel, i, 301, 24. 

4 Spengel, iii, 377, 28; cf. also Spengel, iii, 422, 3, and Aphthonius (Spengel, ii, 
36,18). 
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this device. 1 A short illustration may be taken from the Panegyricus 
Dictus Manlio Theodoro Consult (vv. 333-340) : 

Consul per populos idemque gravissimus auctor 
Eloquii, duplici vita subnixus in aevum 
Procedat pariter libris fastisque legendus. 
Accipiat patris exemplum tribuatque nepoti 
Filius et coeptis ne desit fascibus heres. 
Decurrat trabeata domus tradatque secures 
Mutua posteritas servatoque ordine fati 
Manlia continuo numeretur consule proles. 



That the reader may see more clearly how much the teachings of 
the rhetores pervade Claudian's panegyrics, a table is inserted here, 
showing for each poem the groups of verses which fall under the various 
rbiroi. 



Probino 

et Olybrio 

Coss. 



De Tertio 

Consulatu 

Honorii 



De Quarto 
Consulatu 

Honorii 



Manlio 
Theodoro 
Consuli 



De Sexto 
Consulatu 

Honorii 



Laus 
Serenae 



Laus 

Herculis 



irpoolfuov . . . 

yivos 

ykveffts .... 

ivarfxxp^ . . 

iviTriSeOfjiaTa 

irp&tcis 

obynpiais . . 
iriXoyos . . . 



1-7 

8-28 



22-62 



63-87 
29-265 88-188 428-619 16-269 

Cf. pp. 83 ff. above. 
266-279 189-211 619-656 270-340 



1-17 

18-21 

1 21-156 

157-352 
369-427 

353-369 
428-619 



1-16 



1-12 
13-64 

53-76 

77-100 
101-639 

640-660 



i-33 
34-69 
70-85 

86-131 

132-159 

159-236 

«-33 



1-20 
10-11 
21-35 

36-74 



75-137 



Nearly all of the headings are represented in the Panegyricus de 
Tertio Consulatu Honorii, Panegyricus de Quarto Consulatu Honorii, 
Panegyricus de Sexto Consulatu Honorii, Laus Serenae, and Laus Her- 
culis. Although some of the divisions are missing in the Panegyricus 
Dictus Probino et Olybrio Consulibus and in the Panegyricus Dictus 
Manlio Theodoro Consuli, even in these encomia the poet has presented 
a wpoolmov, a 7rpd£e« and an iiriXoyos which follow the precepts of 

1 Cf. Paneg. Diet. Probino et Olybrio Coss., 226-279; de Tertio Cons. Hon., 189- 
211; de IV Cons. Hon., 619-656; de VI Cons. Hon. 640-660. 
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the rhetoricians. Hence from the table and the foregoing exposition, 
it is evident that in the arrangement of the material in his panegyrics 
Claudian has obeyed strictly the rules which had been formulated by 
the great body of rhetores who had preceded him. In minor matters, 
too, unless extremely important considerations made such a course of 
action imprudent or impracticable, he followed the specific instructions 
which the rhetoricians had given for use whenever certain definite 
conditions existed. While it would be impossible to maintain that the 
poet had always set out with the well defined intention of writing this 
or that poem according to a body of fixed rules, the study of his pane- 
gyrics does show that Claudian has been continually guided in his 
workmanship by the precepts of the rhetores. 



